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various phases of Roman life and Roman topography, 
which the University would lend to any organization, 
public or private, within the State, without charge 
beyond the payment of expressage both ways, and of 
breakage in transit. 

The Metropolitan Museum in New York City also 
lends slides to teachers and lecturers furnishing creden- 
tials, both within and without New York State. No 
fee is charged for slides used by New York Public School 
teachers or by private persons giving 

entirely free lectures in New York City, but when slides 
are used for private purposes, or for any lecture, 
whether public or private, outside New York City, 
there is a minimum charge of one dollar for any number 
from one to fifty; when more than fifty are taken, the 
charge is five cents a slide. In either case the borrower 
pays for loss, express charges, and any breakage which 
may occur after the slides leave the Museum. All fees 
for rental will be required in advance. 

In a circular received lately from Professor Josiah 
B. Game, of the University of Florida, I find that this 
University has prepared collections of material which 
will be lent to Schools throughout the State. The 
University of Michigan, too, lends slides. 

Miss Mary E. Armstrong, of Baltimore, Chairman of 
a Committee of the Baltimore Classical Club which is 
charged with the duty of making a more active effort in 
behalf of the Classics, has written to me that "the Public 
Library Commission of Maryland has offered to provide 
a traveling classical library of 35 or 40 volumes for the 
use of the teachers of the State". In the first number of 
Latin Notes (see The Classical Weekly 10.138) the 
following statement appeared: 

The extension department of the University will se nd 
out a set of slides showing the relation of Latin to prac - 
ticallife, and others of general interest to Latin teichers . 

I shall be grateful for information which will help 
to the completion of this very imperfect list. c. K. 



REVIEWS 1 



The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman 
Comedy. By Clinton C. Conrad. University of 
Chicago Dissertation. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company (1915). Pp. 
86. 
In his commentary on Terence Donatus speaks of the 
difficulty of dividing the plays into acts, and yet he 
feels it his duty as a commentator to specify the division 
into acts. He gives directions for dividing five of the 
plays (the Hauton he omits), but he does it aegre and 
ex arbitrio. The act-notation of the vulgate in the case 
of Plautus was invented by Pius in his edition of 1 500 
A.D., five 'legitimate' acts to each play. It is com- 
monly admitted that this too was done aegre and ex 
arbitrio, but no adequate basis for a presupposed, 
inevitable, act-division has ever been found. Dr. 
Conrad's detailed study of the devices employed in 



»By a fortunate editorial blunder it is possible to offer the two 
reviews printed in this issue of Mr. Conrad's dissertation. c. K. 



Latin comedy to secure continuity of action is, in 
general, so far as any theory of act-division is concerned, 
negative and destructive : everything points to the 
conclusion that no such division was in the mind of the 
playwright. 

After a general Introduction (pages 7-18), Dr. 
Conrad discusses The Presentation of Smaller Intervals 
of Time (Chapter I), and shows that the interval 
allowed for off-stage action may be shortened or 
lengthened at will, so that no valid criterion for estima- 
ting the significance of "vacant stages" may be found 
therein. 

Chapter II is devoted to the technique of continuous 
action. Dr. Conrad finds, as his best basis for discus- 
sion, certain scene-complexes, where the continuous 
action is interrupted by the departure and subsequent 
reentrance of one or more actors. He marks off four 
general types of situations: (1) places where, during 
the absence of the retiring actor, the action "is sus- 
tained without appreciably increasing the spectator's 
knowledge of the plot" (35-38) ; (2) complexes in which 
an appreciable advance is made in the plot while the 
actor is absent (38-40); (3) intervals in which the 
action is advanced in a phase which has no organic 
connection with the withdrawal of the character, so 
that the spectators' knowledge of this actor's share in 
the plot is not increased during his absence (40-41); 
(4) scenes where the main action on the stage is watched 
with casual comment by an actor (or actors) who is 
himself unobserved (41-46). These classes of course 
admit of important subdivisions, too many to be given 
here. Dr. Conrad shows (45) that the content of the 
intervening passages varies greatly ; it may be directly 
relevant, advancing the action; it may present a minor 
plot; it may sustain the action by a scene where the 
comic element predominates; or it may be wholly 
irrelevant to the main action. One thinks here of Mr. 
W. W. Blancke's characterization of Plautus as an 
Acting Dramatist, The Classical Weekly 6. 10-13, 
18-20. 

The author takes up in Chapter III (47-52) passages 
where it is commonly agreed that the "vacant stages" 
indicate only a momentary, and not a real, interruption 
of the action. The purpose of Chapters II and III is 
to prepare the way for the main presentation and thesis 
in Chapter IV (53-70) . Here the author discusses the 
technique of action environing vacant stages that are 
commonly believed to mark an essential pause in the 
action (Leo's "Einschnitt", "Schnittpunkt"). These 
he treats under exactly the same four types or headings 
that he employed in Chapter II. He endeavors to 
show that, as the dramatists employ here the same 
technique that they do in places where the action is 
clearly continuous, it is reasonable to infer that here too 
the playwrights have consciously provided for continu- 
ous action; in fact, in some such places, this is already 
admitted by modern critics, as shown in Chapter III. 

In his final chapter (71-85) Dr. Conrad discusses 
XOPOT and the vacant stage in Latin comedy, 
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particularly Bacchides 107 ff.; Pseudolus 573 b 
(Tibicen vos interibi hie delectaverit) ; Cistellaria 630; 
Trinummus 601, 11 14; Hauton 873. He adds some 
general aspects of modern division into acts and finally 
rests his case in these words (83-85): 

In our study of scene-complexes we have revealed 
evidence of an apparent effort to preserve continuity 
of action; the recurrence of this technique even where 
vacant stages are inevitable, has led us to doubt if 
those vacant stages indicate anything but momentary 
unessential pauses. Once such vacant stages lose their 
significance, it becomes at least an open question 
whether other vacant stages in places where the tech- 
nique of continuous action is not employed, are really 
significant of essential pauses in the action. This 
becomes a more plausible suggestion if such vacant 
stages find a ready explanation in peculiar conditions 
of the play, or of the context in which they appear. . . . 
It seems, therefore, altogether reasonable to suppose 
that in Roman comedy the vacant stages very regularly 
mark only momentary, insignificant pauses, and that 
the variation in the number of vacant stages and in the 
amount of intervening action is often due simply to the 
nature of the comic plot. 

Dr. Conrad has performed a very difficult and a very 
comprehensive task. It is no slight thing to digest and 
classify the scene-complexes in something like 21,000 
verses of Plautus and 6,000 verses of Terence, or to 
reduce them to categories that admit of brief and ade- 
quate description. One who had considered only a 
quarter of the whole bulk might well feel that classifica- 
tion were well nigh impossible. Yet the author has 
reduced it all to manageable categories. Throughout 
the whole there is constant reference to Leo, especially 
to his Plautinische Forschungen and to his Monolog, to 
Legrand's Daos, and to such evidence as can be drawn 
from the new Menander. Each chapter ends with a 
concise summary — one misses only a similar summary 
of the details of continuous technique. If the trend is 
destructive as regards any basis for act-division, that is 
because we ought not to expect to find any such basis, if, 
as Dr. Conrad thinks, none ever existed. The reviewer 
has noticed only one serious misprint — the interchange 
of the words "entering" and "retiring", on page 49, 
line 5. All students of Latin should feel indebted to 
Dr. Conrad for this treatment of a difficult aspect of 
Latin comedy. 
Ohio State University, Arthur WlNFRED HoDGMAN. 



The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman 
Comedy. By Clinton C. Conrad. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Co. (1915). 
Pp. 86. 
In recent years scholars have been inclined to aban- 
don as insoluble the problem of dividing the Roman 
comedies into acts, but have cherished the hope of 
determining from them the practice of Greek New 
Comedy. In particular, Leo rendered a distinct service 
to the cause of clearer thinking by reverting to the 
Greek term n4pos. Utterly disregarding the vulgate act 
divisions, he treated Plautus and Terence as if they were 



Greek writers and divided their dramas into from three 
or four to seven iUpi\ each. The recent discovery of 
' XOPOT to mark choral interludes in the fragments of 
Menander and others has lent zest to such attempts. 

Now Mr. Conrad approaches the problem from a 
point of view which is not only new but is calculated to 
throw light upon the Latin aspect of the question. He 
endeavors (page 6) 

(1) to reveal the devices employed in Roman comedy to 
secure continuity of action; and (2) to establish a strong 
probability that in view of the recurrence of the same 
devices in the action surrounding many of the so-called 
'vacant stages' such 'vacant stages' do not indicate an 
essential pause in the action. 

It was the more necessary to set this quotation before 
readers of The Classical Weekly for the reason that 
the title of the dissertation scarcely makes the duality 
of aims sufficiently clear. Though technique is perhaps 
the primary object of study, it is consistently employed 
to establish the broader thesis. It will be understood 
that I am not objecting to the title, but merely indica- 
ting that it covers more ground than, at first glance, it 
would seem to cover. The general trend of the author's 
conclusions would be to discountenance the division of 
Roman comedies into acts or the formulation of any 
theory of act division; they are even more hostile to 
the traditional divisions than were the /ifyoj proposals. 

The nature of the investigation necessarily requires 
the citation of so many illustrative passages and these 
differ so subtly one from another that I have found the 
task of preparing a satisfactory digest of the argument 
most difficult. I must content myself with the baldest 
kind of an outline. 

In the Introduction, then, Mr. Conrad traces the 
influence of the chorus in Greek drama, discusses the 
meaning of XOPOT in Aristophanes and New Comedy, 
and inquires whether Plautus and Terence were them- 
selves unconscious of act divisions in their own composi- 
tions and whether their plays were intended for con- 
tinuous performance. On the basis of external evidence 
the author decides these questions in the affirmative. 
He concludes with a discussion of certain criteria which 
have been proposed for determining play divisions. 

When an imaginary lapse of time coincides with a 
vacant stage, the fact has been used as an argument for 
terminating an act at that point. Accordingly, Mr. 
Conrad devotes his first chapter to the Presentation of 
Smaller Units of Time in Plautus and Terence. In the 
first place, he shows that temporal adverbs like mox, 
iam, dudum, iam dudum, modo, etc., are entirely sub- 
jective, varying according to the mood of the speaker. 
In my opinion, this demonstration is the most valuable 
feature of the whole dissertation. Some one ought to 
undertake a similar investigation for Greek drama. 

In the second place, an examination of the time inter- 
val allowed for the completion of off-stage action in 
passages which are indisputably continuous reveals the 
greatest diversity, the action being sometimes expanded, 
sometimes contracted. This part of the chapter some- 



